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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. will all things, even those which may seem try- 
ing and hard to be borne, “work together for 
good.” 

23rd. A beautiful spring morning! all nature 
looks lovely. To a mind at ease and happy 
within itself, how much is there to be enjoyed! 
How I have longed this morning for a complete 
change of heart—a new birth unto righteousness 
to be brought forth. It is written, “ Behold, all 
things are become new.” And all things are of 
God. This is what I desire for myself above 
everything else. We are told that “ with God 
all things are possible.” I can say, with tears, 
“Lord I believe, help thou my unbelief.” 

Our meeting yesterday was held in silence. 
I was exercised on my own account, which also 
extended to others: that while much serving is 
ours, and in part necessarily so, there may not 
be a neglecting that “good part,” which will 
stand by us when all these things may have 
passed away. I remembered, also, that it was 
through obedience to the Prophet, that the little 
that the poor widow had was increased. And 
how did I desire that we, whose condition re- 
sembled hers, might in all things obey the com- 
mand of our great Prophet and High Priest. 

26th. While I feel constrained at times, as 
was the case to-day, to call upon others, I know 
there is a great work within myself to be accom- 
plished, and how am I straitened till it can 
be proclaimed concerning me, “ It is finished.” 
This language of the dear Son of God, when 
about to be offered up a propitiatory sacrifice for 
the sins of the whole world, has, since I took up 
my pen, very forcibly arisen, accompanied with 
deep breathings of soul, that there may be an 
entire surrender of body, soul and spirit, into 
his hands, who alone can accomplish the work. 
Thus do, O Heavenly Father! for thy poor child 
who “ cries night and day unto Thee.” 

30th. Attended, yesterday, in company with 
five of the teachers, our Monthly Meeting. The 
first meeting was held in much stillness. It 
seemed indeed that the dear Master was in the 
midst ; so that I was loath to break in upon such 
a precious solemnity. This fear kept me back 
till it was proposed to close the first meeting. I 
was then brought upon my feet, and in as few 
words as possible, left my burden. Previous to 
doing so, and while trying to bear my exercise, 
thinking it would better befit me at this time to 
be still, how was the language sounded, “ The 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.’ 

I felt in our Meeting yesterday, a concern to 
revive what had arrested my attention some 
days previous, that of attending the Monthly 
Meeting at Concord. It was with great reluct- 
ance I gave up to go; but the language forcibly 
saluted my inward ear this morning, “ He that 
knew his Lord’s will, and prepared not himself, 
neither did according to his will, was to be beaten 
with many stripes.” Difficulties not only within 
my own mind, but outward obstructions also, 
were pressed through. 

Sixth Mo. 2nd. William Evans, (who with 
other of our Committee Friends are with us,) was 
remarkably led to minister to the state of the 


children. Through this dear favored instrument, 
“the haughtiness of man was humbled, and the 
loftiness of men laid low, and the Lord alone 
was exalted.” My heart did secretly and with 
tears acknowledge, “this is the Lord’s doings, 
and is marvellous in mine eyes.” And, “The 
Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your 
peace.” 

An explanation of the above seems necessary. 
Difficulty with some of the children previous to 
meeting, tried me exceedingly. But I found 
my only refuge was in God. To Him did I flee, 
and make my complaint. I showed before Him 
my trouble. Truly can I acknowledge: “Thou 
art my refuge and my portion in the land of the 
living.” 

30th. I was comforted and strengthened in 
beholding the quiet sitting of many of the dear 
children, considering the great heat of the weather 
it did seem to me remarkable, and so little drow- 
siness apparent; this, too, was the case in our 
morning meeting. Unexpectedly to myself a 
little word of encouragement seemed to spring 
up in my heart for these: “those who had this 
day offered willingly to their dear Lord and 
Master,” &e. 

Seventh Mo. 7th. It is a favorto be preserved 
on the watch-tower, even though surrounded with 
weakness, so that we may feel as though nothing 
was attained. “Thou God seest me!” was the 
language of poor Hagar in her cast off condition. 
And the Lord did see and regard, and He con- 
tinues thus to condescend to the low estate of his 
children. Faint not then nor grow weary, O 
my soul! 

24th. It is such a favor in our meetings to be 
brought into a state of waiting; to know the 
enemy’s power to be limited; to know Him that 
is stronger than he, to keep the house armed as 
it were. Think I can say, I did experience the 
Lord’s preserving power to be over and around 
my trembling habitation this day. There was 
also a sweet assurance given, that upon a more 
whole surrender of body. soul and spirit, to 
Christ, the vine would more abundantly yield 
her fruit, and the ground its increase. My feeble 
petition is, quicken, O Lord! that which thou 
hast begun, that which thou hast wrought for us. 

Eighth Mo. 6th. On Second-day attended the 
Quarterly Meeting of ministers and elders, for 
the first time. The general meeting, next day, 
was largely attended. On first sitting down, it 
seemed to me that there was a hungering and 
thirsting for the bread and water of life. We 
were lengthily ministered unto by ; but 
if I had any true sense of feeling, it did not 
satisfy. I remembered while our friend was on 
her feet, what Jesus said to Nicodemus, “ that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,” &c. After 
she got through, I felt it to be my duty, on be- 
half of my dear crucified Lord and Master, to 
lift up my voice, quoting : “ Whosoever drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again; but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall 
never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water springin up 
unto everlasting life.” In a few words, | felt 
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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 346.) 

Fifth Mo. 20th, 1856. Weeks have passed 
away since I made any memorandum in this 
book. During which time our vacation of four 
weeks has occurred ; Yearly Meeting, also, in that 
time, and other things of moment to me. At 
our last Monthly Meeting, was brought from the 
Select Preparative Meeting, my case for recog- 
nition—Friends of that meeting believing the 
time had come to recommend me an approved 
minister. I remembered while the subject was 
before the meeting and about to be decided, that 
it was “not the laying on of hands,” that would 
make me a minister of the word—a workwoman 
that needeth not to be ashamed. Sincere prayers 
arose in my heart, and have arisen many times 
since, that the Lord would take unto Him his 
own great power, and do with, by, and through 
me, as He sees meet—a poor, weak, feeble child. 
Yet, may I not say, a willing one to be moulded 
and fashioned according to his own good plea- 
sure. The Select Quarter confirmed the judg- 
ment of the Monthly Meeting: so now I stand 
fearfully and responsibly among the people in 
said position. Keep me, O Heavenly Father! 
on every hand; that so honor to Thee and thy 
blessed cause, which is “ dignified with immor- 
tality and crowned with eternal life,” may be 
brought forth ; and that, when the final winding 
up of time may come to me here, I may say with 
that eminent apostle formerly: I have fought a 
good fight, I have kept the faith, henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, &c. 

I attended each sitting of the Yearly Meeting. 
And though the state of things amongst us is 
low, and some of us could indeed say, we were 
brought low under a feeling of it, yet praised 
and magnified be the ever worthy name of the 
4rd, He helped us, and proved himself to be a 
God nigh at hand and not afar off. I have full 
faith to believe as we, not only as individuals, 
but as a Society, press and keep close to Him, 
who remains the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
that we shall be led safely along, and no weapon 
formed against us shall prosper; and every tongue 
which riseth in judgment against us, shall be con- 
demned. 

It is more than one week since my duties at 
this place have been resumed; and I may say 
they have been entered upon with a prayerful 
heart, to.be kept in the way I should go. Then 
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constrained to call all home to Christ, that “ in- 
ward teacher, who teaches as never man taught.” 
It seemed an awful thing for such a child as I, 
thus to lift up my voice, but the Master was good, 
and helped through; praised and magnified be 
his ever worthy name. It is in the day of the 
Lord’s power, that his people are made a willing 
people. 

I thought there seemed more life to attend our 
last meeting than the first. The spirits of many 
seemed lively to the business that came before 
us; which it was comforting to behold. Oh! the 
beautiful order of that building of which Christ 
is the head. 

16th. [Under this date, our friend alludes to 
and introduces a dying testimony of Thomas Loe 
to William Penn; and which she says, had taken 
“fast hold of her feelings.” We may remember 
in this connection, that it was through the in- 
strumentality of Thos. Loe, that Wm. Penn was 
arrested in his exalted worldly course, and finally 
brought into obedience to Christ as his leader 
and teacher and sanctifier. 

The testimony is this:—“ Bear thy cross, and 
stand faithful to God,” &e. “There is no other 
way which shall prosper, than that which the 
holy men of old walked in.” “God hath brought 
immortality to light, and life immortal is felt, 
this love overcomes my heart.” “Glory be to 
his name forevermore.” 

18th. Thou knowest,O Heavenly Father! the 
secret conflicts of thy poor child. Be pleased to 
reach forth an hand of help. Blot out my many 
sins and transgressions; and “create a clean 
heart and renew a right spirit within me.” Show 
me, and keep me, in the way I should go, that 
so I may bring glory to thy ever worthy name, 
and rest to my weary soul when the trouble and 
the conflicts of this present life closes. So do, O 
Lord, for thy poor child, who does desire, above 
every thing else, to be found serving Thee in that 
way which is well-pleasing in thy holy eye-sight. 


[How plainly does the experience of our 
friend, as recorded in her Journal, manifest the 
testimony given by the Patriarch: “ Is there not 
an appointed time for warfare to man upon 


earth?” And Paul in addressing Timothy, de- 
sires for him, “That thou mightest war a good 
warfare ;” while that Apostle of himself says: “ I 
have fought the good fight,” &c. This warfare 
with weapons not carnal, A. W. H. seemed to 
grow skilful in the use of, till the final period came 
when her warfare with the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and even with spiritual wickedness in 
high places, was accomplished and the victory won. 
While severe at times was the conflict and sharp 
the struggle, yet, as is evident, she realized that 
she did not have to contend against such potent 
foes in her own strength, or go forth at her 
own charges; for her ever-present Helper, being 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, inter- 
posed his arm that was never foiled in battle, 
and gave the assurance, that as her day, her 
strength should be. It is written: “The battle 
of the warrior (with carnal weapons) is with con- 
fused noise and garments rolled in blood; but 
this (the Christian’s) shall be with burning and 
fuel of fire,” even till all of self or the unrenewed 
nature, is consumed, and every old inhabitant of 
the heart overcome or thrust out. How sweet to 
contemplate that, if true to the Captain of salva- 
tion, after the conflict, comes the victor’s crown 
of glory and of rest, when the poor battered 
arms may be laid aside forever; and that 
“The more we toil and suffer here, 
The sweeter rest will be.” 
Our friend, no doubt, while thus engaged in 


life’s warfare, sought to remember the years of 
the right hand of the Most High—the good 
things which God hath laid up in store for them 
that love Him.] 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend,.”’ 


Lord Shaftesbury. 


(Continued from page 347). 

In 1830, Lord Ashley was married to Emily, 
daughter of the fifth Earl of Cowper, “a wife as 
good, as true and as deeply beloved, as God ever 
gave to man;” a wife, who, three years later, 
when the Factory Question came before Lord 
Ashley, and he had to decide whether he would 
give up ease, influence, promotion, to associate 
himself with the most unpopular question of the 
day, and to become the victim of a virulent op- 
position from all parties, said: “ It is your duty, 
and consequences we must leave. Go forward, 
and to victory!” 

Holding the views he did, aflame with a burn- 
ing zeal for the glory of God, his heart overflow- 
ing with sympathy for the poor, the suffering, and 
the sad, with a fiery indignation for every form 
of oppression and cruelty, Lord Ashley placed 
himself at the head of almost every great re- 
ligious and philanthropic movement of his time. 
Although yearning for rest and literary and 
social enjoyment; yet he was ever impelled by 
the spirit that was in him, to stand in the fore- 
front of every battle; to forego every personal 
gratification, and to spend days and nights, from 
youth to age, in labors from which his whole na- 
ture shrank. Nervous and sensitive, he yet con- 
ducted one of the greatest and most vigorous 
agitations of the century; delicate and refined, 
he visited every loathsome haunt in London; 
retiring and diffident, his whole life was aggres- 
sive; from first to last it was a career of self: 
surrender and self-sacrifice. 

There was needed some strong sustaining power 
to enable him to persevere in his career, and the 
secret of his strength we know. In a letter to 
one of his sons, he says: “ You ask me how I get 
through so much work? why, as I hope that you 
will, hereafter, by hearty prayer to Almighty 
God before I begin; by entering into it with 
faith and zeal, and by making my end to be his 
glory and the good of mankind.” 

Lord Shaftesbury was the foe of all oppression 
in whatever form it might be exercised. It mat- 
tered not to him whether the oppressed were 
nations or individuals, his whole nature rose 
against tyranny and injustice, and he could not 
forbear to throw himself into the breach and 
assist the weak against the strong. He was the 
prime worker in abolishing the labor of children 
and females in the collieries, accomplishing it 
through intense opposition. So, also, with his 
“Ten Hours bill,” laboring earnestly for many 
years before the House would pass it. It has 
been well said that the services he rendered on 
behalf of the Lunatics, by having their suffer- 
ings abated, would have carried his name down 
to posterity in the front ranks of English phil- 
anthropists. His untiring labors in connection 
with it ceased only with his life. 

During the long period of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Presidency of the “ Ragged School Union,” he 
was always in the chair at the annual meetings. 
He assisted in founding the “ Society for improv- 
ing the Condition of the Laboring Classes,” es- 
tablishing “ Model Lodging-houses” among the 
lowest classes. 

During his perambulations of the slums of 
London, in 1846, by his ragged-school investiga- 
tions, &c., he made himself thoroughly acquaint- 


ed with the haunts and habits of young thieye 
of the metropolis; holding meetings among them 
and lecturing to them by day and by night; 
establishing a “ Thieves’ Refuge,” &e. 

He also brought before Parliament the ques. 
tion of the Opium Trade, with a view to putting 
an end to the traffic in this drug as a means of 
revenue for our Indian empire. These efforts 
were not successful in attaining the desired ¢ 
although they served to inaugurate a standing 
protest against the iniquity of the system. 

He had found great difficulty, in 1840, to pro- 
cure an Act forbidding the employment by 
chimney-sweepers of climbing boys, but it was a 
far more formidable task to prevent its evasion: 
he pleaded for the “four thousand wretched chil- 
dren who were at that time engaged in this dis. 
gusting and unnecessary employment.” 

In 1868, we find him busy in founding a “So 
ciety for giving Dinners to Destitute Children.” 

As the result of the inquiries instituted by the 
“ Children’s Employment Commission,” remedial 
measures were passed to benefit children and 
young persons in various departments of trade; 
but, by a technical difficulty, children employed 
in brickfields were excluded from the protection 
of these measures, while those employed in pot- 
tery and porcelain-works were included. Of 
course Lord Shaftesbury could not rest until this 
manifest injustice was set right, and he moved 
an Address on the subject in the House of Lords, 
He stated that there were about 3,000 brick. 
yards in the country, and that the number of 
children and young persons employed in them 
amounted to nearly 30,000, their ages varying 
from 3} to 17. A large proportion of these 
were females, and the hours during which they 
were kept to their monstrous toil were from four 
teen to sixteen hours a day. The prayer was 
granted, and children in brickfields at length 
came under the beneficent protection of the law. 
In Church and State, at home and abroad, his 
labors were incessant. Once committed to any 
subject, he always followed it up to practical 
issue. 

It was a principle with him that he would 
“not offer to the Lord that which cost him noth- 
ing,” nor would he engage in any work until he 
had made himself master of all its details, “I 
made it an invariable rule,” he said to his br 
ographer, “to see every thing with my own eyes, 
to take nothing on trust or hearsay. In factories, 
I examined the mills, the machinery, the homes, 
and saw the workers and their work in all its 
details. In collieries, I went down into the pits 
In London, I went into lodging-houses and 
thieves’ haunts, and every filthy place. It gave 
me a power I could not otherwise have had. | 
could speak of things from actual experience, and 
I used often to hear things from the poor sufferers 
themselves which were invaluable to me. I got 
to know their habits of thought and action, and 
their actual wants. I sat and had tea and talked 
with them hundreds of times.” It was in this 
way he prosecuted his early inquiries into the 
state of lunatic asylums and the treatment o 
lunatics. 

This determination of his to “see for himself” 
demanded enormous self-sacrifice, and at time 
almost heroic courage. For example, when the 
Public Health Act, of 1848, created a Central 
Board of Health, Lord Ashley was appointed 
chairman of the Board, an office which he reluct 
antly accepted, but, having done so, he bent tot 
all the persistency of hisstrong will. In 1849 his 
labors were almost unprecedented in connectiol 
with the visitation of cholera, which in one yet 
resulted in the death of 14,497 persons. , During 
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the whole of the anxious time when the pestilence 
was at its worst, and every one who could do so 
was flying from the danger, he remained in the 
midst of it, searching into every infected place, 
and bringing to bear every known means for its 
removal. Here is an extract from the diary on 
the subject :—“ Sept. 1849. London is emptied. 
Cholera worse than ever; returns of yesterday 
quite appalling, and yet manifest that we do not 
receive more than two-thirds of the truth. Have 
been mercifully preserved through this pestilence. 
Have, not, I thank God, shrunk from the hour 
of duty in the midst of this city of the plague, 
and yet it has not approached either me or my 
dwelling.” 

Some of the most beautiful passages in the 
whole book are the extracts from the diaries in 
which Lord Shaftesbury unconsciously reveals 
himself in the relation of a husband, when writ- 
ing of the goodness and self-devotion, the love 
and bravery of his noble-hearted wife. He had 
proved the truth of what he wrote on the first 
anniversary of his wedding-day : 

“June 11th. Yesterday was the anniversary 
of our wedding. Mark it with the red letters of 
joy, hope and gratitude. If men would all base 
their love upon esteem, and their esteem upon re- 
ligion, marriage would prove a twenty-fold source 
of earthly happiness and surety for heaven.” 

Forty years later, and on the last anniversary 
they were to celebrate, he notes: 

“June 10th, 1872. To-day my wedding-day ! 
Forty-one years ago was I united to that dear, 
beautiful, true and affectionate darling, my bless- 
ed Minny. What a faithful, devoted, simple- 
hearted, and captivating wife she has been, and 
is, to me! And what a mother! Ah, Lord, 
give me grace to thank thee ever-more, and re- 
joice in thy goodness. Send forth thy Holy 
Spirit on us, and lead us yet in the way of service, 
of obedience, and of love.” 

His anxiety concerning the welfare of his 
children in their school life, is shown in the fol- 
lowing extract: “ Went yesterday to Rugby to 
examine the physical and moral aspect of the 
place, and see whether it would be a good school 
for Antony. I fear Eaton; I dread the prox- 
imity to Windsor, with all its means and allure- 
ments—dread the tone and atmosphere of the 
school; it makes admirable gentlemen and fin- 
ished scholars—fits a man beyond all competition 
for the drawing-room, * * but it does not 
make the man required for the coming genera- 
tion. We must have nobler, deeper and sterner 
stuff; less of refinement and more of truth ; more 
of the inward, not so much of the outward gen- 
tlemen; a rigid sense of duty, not a delicate 
sense of honor; a just estimate of rank and 
property, not as a matter of personal enjoyment 
and display, but as gifts from God, bringing 
with them serious responsibilities, and involving 
a fearful account; a contempt of ridicule, not a 
dread of it; a desire and a courage to live for 


= service of God and the best interests of man- 
ind.” 


(To be continued). 
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For ** The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 133. 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

An interesting illustration of true honesty is 
related in one of the volumes of The British 
Friend. It occurred at the time when such great 
distress prevailed in some parts of England, par- 
ticularly in Lancashire, owing to the suspension 
of work in the cotton factories. 

An old woman in humble life who resided in 
that district, although not herself a “ mill hand,” 


found from the general depression of trade, that 
her little means were getting less and less, until 
the pressure grew too great to bear. In her sore 
poverty she resolved to pack up the few articles 
she had left and go to Preston, where she had a 
daughter who was married and with whom she 
might live. She went to take leave of the 
minister of a congregation of which she was a 
member ; and on hearing her plan he endeavored 
to dissuade her from it; urging her if possible to 
remain where she was in hope of better times, 
and adding that perhaps her daughter might be 
even worse off than herself. “That cannot be,” 
said the old woman, “for I am very poor and 
have nothing left to live on; I will go to my 
daughter, for that will be shelter for me at any 
rate.’ The minister finding she had so miserable 
a prospect if she remained in her old dwelling, 
kindly gave her the amount of her railway fare 
to Preston and half a crown besides. 


When she reached Preston station, a crowd of 


boys surrounded her, begging to carry her box ; 
which she refused, as all the money now left 
in her purse was a half-crown and three pennies. 
One poor lad with a piteous look besought her 
very earnestly to let him take it for her, adding, 
“T will take it to any part of the town for two 
pence ; do let me, for it is the only way I have 
to get a bit of bread, and we're clemming 
(starving) at home.” Small as was the sum, 
the old woman had to begin anew her struggle 
with the world, she had a pitying heart, and the 
appeal thus made was enough. The lad shoul- 
dered the box, and followed her through the 
lamp-lit streets to a humble part of the town, 
where she knocked at the door of one of the 
houses ; and, after waiting awhile and receiving 
no answer, she found it was locked. 


Supposing the daughter might be out on some 
errand, she desired the boy to put down the box ; 
and paying him for his services, she seated her- 
self on it by the door to await the daughter’s 


return. After a time the latter came up, and, 
on finding her mother come to settle with her, 
burst into a lamentation: “Oh! why have you 
come? for we are starving. I have been out 
trying to get a morsel for the children, and I 
can’t. What can we do?” 

Her mother calmed her a little and begged 
her to open the door. “ Let’s go in anyhow, I 
have a half-crown in my pocket, and you can 
take that and buy something; and that will 
carry us over to-morrow at any rate.” They 
entered, and the old woman drew forth her 
purse to take the half-crown, when, to her dis- 
may, she found she had paid it to the boy in the 
dim light of the evening in mistake for a penny. 
This was too much to bear and both the women 
sank down and cried long and bitterly over the 
prospect before them. The mother, however, 
was a truly Christian person, and when the first 
burst of sorrow was past, her faith rose trium- 
phant over all. “ Well,” said she, “ never mind, 
we have the two pence left, and let us be thankful 
to God for that, and for a roof over our heads : You 
take it ; it will buy bread for you and the children 
to-night, and I will go to bed, for I shan’t want 
anything, and let us hope God will provide for 
to-morrow when it comes.” The daughter did 
accordingly, and that night passed away with 
its griefs and sorrows. 

With the early morning came a tap at the 
door, which the daughter opened. A boy stood 
there before her who introduced himself rather 
briefly, with, “ Did’nt I bring a box for an old 
woman here last night.” “Yes, you did.” “Where 
isshe?” “Upstairs.” “Then tell her to come 
down, for I want to see her.” Very soon the 


mother made her appearance and was greeted 
with, “ Missus, do you know you gave me a half- 
crown last night instead of a penny? because you 
did ; and I have brought it back, and here it is.” 
“Yes, my lad, and I am very much obliged to 
you for bringing it back again. But I want to 
know how you came to do so, for I thought you 
told me you were clemming at home?” “ Yes, 
we are very bad off,” said the boy, brightening 
up as he spoke; “but I go to Sunday School, 
and I love Jesus, and I could’nt be dishonest.” 

Precious indeed is that holy fear and confi- 
dence in God, which enabled this poor boy to 
resist the temptation to keep that which had 
been given to him in mistake, and led him to 
seek out its rightful owner. “This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 


Another illustration of conscientiousness was 
furnished by the head of a family named P 
who lived in the south of Ireland many years 
ago, and were much respected, not only for their 
wealth and station, but for moral worth and 
benevolence. 

They were connected with the Society of Friends 
and lived consistently with their principles of 
peace and non-resistance in the trying days of 
the commotions in Ireland in 1798. One night 
in those troublous times their house was broken 
into and spoiled by a band of robbers, who 
seemed fully aware of what valuables they might 
expect to obtain—a knowledge probably derived 
through some of the servants. As they were about 
to depart with their booty, one of them said to 
the wife, “ You have a gold watch?” She had 
put it in her bosom at the attack, and now 
quietly replied, “ No, I have not.” Her husband 
was standing by, and when he heard her denial, 
he turned on her such a look and such a reproof 
as she never met before from him. “ Mary,” he 
said, “ Tam ashamed of thee! Would’st thou 
then barter thy sweet peace by an untruth, for 
the sake of thy gold watch?” The rebuked 
wife stood abashed before her husband, and 
taking the watch from her bosom handed it over 
to the robber. 

Sometime after the husband was sent for to 
the county town on an unexpected errand. The 
party of robbers had been arrested for another 
robbery, and he was sent for to identify his 
property, which was returned to him safely. In 
jail suspicion first rested on the leader of the 
gang, from the watch having been seen with 
him, bearing her initials. 

Although a faithful attention to the directions 
of conscience, and to the monitions of the Spirit 
of Christ, may sometimes be attended with pe- 
cuniary loss or outward suffering, yet there are 
many instances where a blessing has evidently 
attended such faithfulness. One such is related 
by Neal Dow in the New York Observer, as fol- 
lows :— 


“A friend of mine, yet young, who had been 
in business in a small way, thought he would go 
to New Orleans, live there, and try his fortune. 
He put all his property into a certain kind of 
merchandise which he knew the market in New 
Orleans would readily take, embarked on board 
a brig and sent her off, while he resolved to go 
by land. 

“In those days there were no railways. From 
Philadelphia he took stage over the mountains 
to Pittsburg. On Saturday night there was talk 
among some of the passengers on the question of 
Sunday travel. My friend said he would not 
travel on that day—he would stop over at the 
hotel where the passengers had supper. He had 
never travelled before, and some old stagers 
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represented to him the possible, if not probable 
consequences of his resolution. 

“On the Monday the stage might have no place 
vacant and he must necessarily wait another day, 
and perhaps another and another before he could 
continue his journey. In that case, on arrival at 
Pittsburg, he might find the steamer gone, and 
another delay would result from it. My friend 
considered the matter carefully. His orders to the 
shipmaster were to await him at New Orleans so 
many days, if he should fail to arrive he was to 
warehouse the cargo, a costly affair in New Or- 
leans. He had hoped to sell it from the vessel. 

“ My friend said : ‘I will stop over. I will not 
travel on the Sabbath.’ The stage with his 
pleasant companions went on without him. He 
remained in the poor country inn, with no 
books, no company, no church. On the Mon- 
day the stage was full and he could not pro- 
ceed, on Tuesday the same, on the Wednesday 
he found a seat, and on his arrival at Pittsburg 
there was no steamer and would be none for two 
weeks. He took passage on a flat-boat for Cin- 
cinnati, where he arrived after a tedious passage, 
and was obliged to wait there three days for a 
steamer to New Orleans. All looked very dark 
to him. 

“Tf he had kept on without stopping over he 
would have found a steamer at Pittsburg all 
ready to start, by which he could go without 
change to New Orleans. On arriving at his 
destination he found his cargo in a warehouse, 
as he had feared, and besides, he missed an 
admirable opportunity to sell the whole of it 
from the vessel, to a merchant in undoubted 
credit, who importuned the captain to sell and 
thus save storage. All looked very dark to my 
friend. A worldly man would think Sabbath- 
keeping would not pay. 

“In two days after his arrival the merchant 
failed who had endeavored to buy his cargo. 
The sale would have been “on time,” and the 
entire cargo would have been lost. In the 
meantime my friend’s merchandise greatly ad- 
vanced in the market, was very quickly sold at 
a large profit and for cash, the transaction 
being the foundation of a handsome fortune, 
which he employed always wisely and well, not 
for himself and family only, but most liberally 
in every good work.” 





Because a vigorous young lad, or a healthy 
young girl, is receiving day by day more strength 
than is needful for the legitimate outlay of daily 
life, there seems to be no special call for economy 
in the use of the strength thus coming in; and in 
many cases the surplus strength is wasted, instead 
of being capitalized. The lad is sure that he is 
not harmed by sitting up late at night, or by an 
indulgence of his appetite, or by over-study, 
by excessive exertion of any sort. The girl is is 
of the same opinion for herself, whether at her 
home, or at the place of summer-resort. Parents, 
indeed, often think that their children are not 
imprudent, so long as they show no signs of 
failing health or strength from their daily, and 
nightly course of ordinary life; and sometimes 
the family physician agrees with the parents in 
thinking that no great harm will come of what 
the young folks do so easily, and seem to stand 
so well. But if any of the incoming strength of 
early life which ought to have been stored up 
as capital, is then expended in unnecessary or in 
unwise outlay, the physical fortune of the young 
person who is guilty of this extravagance is so 
far diminished, to the added peril of its possessor 
in meeting the emergencies which the future 


surely brings.—S. 8. Times. 












Selected. 
“ONDE.” 


“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”— 
Matt. xxv. 40. 


Only a word for the Master, 
Lovingly, quietly said; 
Only a word! 
Yet the Master heard, 
And some fainting hearts were fed. 


Only a look of remonstrance, 
Sorrowful, gentle, and deep; 
Only a look! 
Yet the strong man shook, 
And he went alone to weep. 


Only some act of devotion, 
Willingly, joyfully done; 
“Surely ‘twas nought !” 
(So the proud world thought) 
But yet souls for Christ were won! 


Only an hour with the children, 
Pleasantly, cheerfully given ; 
Yet seed was sown 
In that hour alone 
That would bring forth fruit for heaven! 


“Only !’—but Jesus is looking, 
Constantly, tenderly, down 
To earth, and sees 
Those who strive to please. 
And their love He loves to crown. 
—A Leayflet, by C. M. 
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Selected. 
THE BORDER LAND. 


BY PROF. C. 8S. HARRINGTON. 


On the solemn border standing 
Of the land unseen, unknown, 
’Neath Death’s shadow, hushed I listen 
For the hymns around the throne. 
Doubts and fears around me thronging 
Swell the load of daily care; 
Who shall satisfy my longing ? 
Who my burdens help to bear ? 


Jesus comes; his gentle finger 
Lifts the load, and it is gone; 
Jesus comes; where shadows linger, 
Lo! the purpling of the morn! 
And when trembling fear comes o’er me, 
When ’mid doubts I scarce can pray, 
If the Master stands before me 
Doubts and fears all melt away. 


When my guilty soul sinks under 
All the crushing weight of sin, 
Jesus comes ; O joy and wonder! 
Strength and hope are back again. 
He gives victory in my conflict; 
He from sorrow sends release ; 
When the gathering storm is darkest 
Jesus lifts the bow of peace. 
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Selected. 
“HE KNOWETH THE WAY THAT I TAKE.” 

I know not—the way is so misty— 

The joys or the griefs it may bring, 
What clouds are o’erhanging the future, 

What flowers by the roadside shall spring ; 
But there’s One who will journey beside me, 

Nor in weal nor in woe will forsake ; 
And this is my solace and comfort— 

“He knoweth the way that I take.” 


I stand where the cross-roads are meeting, 
And know not the right from the wrong; 
No beckoning fingers direct me, 
No welcome floats to me in song; 
But my Guide will soon give me a token 
By wilderness, mountain or lake— 
Whatever the darkness about me, 
“ He knoweth the way that I take.” 


And I know that the way leadeth homeward 
To the land of the pure and the blest, 
To the country of ever-fair summer, 
To the city of peace and of rest; 
And there shall be healing for sickness, 
And fountains, life’s fever to slake. 
What matters beside? I go heavenward— 
“ He knoweth the way that I take.” 
—From the London Christian World. 


Energy and Perseverance. 

F. E. Loring, in The Independent, gives g 
lively and interesting account of the efforts used 
by a poor Bulgarian peasant boy to obtain ay 
education. His home was a little hut made of 
mud and stones; and his father was so poor that 
he could hardly get food enough for his la 
family. Their siathins cost little, as they all wore 
sheep-skins, made up with the wool outside, He 
was a bright, ambitious boy, with a great desire 
for study. And when he heard of Robert Col- 
lege at Constantinople, he determined to go there, 
So he told his father one day, when they were 
away together tending sheep, that he had decided 
to go to college. The poor shepherd looked at 
his son in amazement, and said : 

“You can’t go to college ; it’s all I can do to 
feed you children; I can’t give you a piastre,” 

“T don’t want a piastre,” the boy replied; “but 
I do want to go to college.” 

“ Besides,” the shepherd continued, “ you can’t 
go to college in sheep-skins.” 

But he had made up his mind, and he went— 
in sheep-skins and without a piastre. It wasa 
weary march of a hundred and fifty miles to Con- 
stantinople, but the boy was willing to do any- 
thing for an education. He found kind friends 
all along the way, who gave him food and shelter 
at night. So he trudged sturdily on day after 
day until he reached Constantinople. ‘As he 
was not one to let the grass grow under his feet, 
he soon found his way to the college, went into 
the kitchen and inquired for the President. 

He asked for work ; but the President kindly 
told him there was none, and that he must go 
away. “Qh, no,” the boy said, “ I can’t do that. 
I didn’t come here to go away.” When the 
President insisted, his answer was the same: “I 
didn’t come here to go away.” 

He had no idea of giving up. “The King of 
France, with forty thousand men went up a hill, 
and so came down again ;” but it was no part of 
his plan to go marching home again. And three 
hours later the President saw him in the yard 
patiently waiting. 

Some of the students advised him to see Pro- 
fessor Long. “He knows all about you Bul 
garian fellows.” The Professor, like the Presi- 
dent, said there was no work for him and he had 
better go away. But he bravely stuck to his 
text: “I didn’t come here to go away.’ 

The boy’s courage and perseverance pleased 
the Professor so much that he urged the Presi- 
dent to give him a trial. So it was decided that 
he should take care of the fires. That meant 
carrying wood, and a great deal of it, up three 
or four flights of stairs, taking away the ashes, 
and keeping all the things neat and in order. 

The President thought he would soon get tired 
of such hard work. But a boy who had walked 
a hundred and fifty miles for the sake of an 
education, and was not ashamed to go to college 
in sheep-skins and without a piastre, would not 
be easily discouraged. 

After a few days, as he showed no signs of 
“weakening,” the President went to him and 
said: “ My poor boy, you cannot stay here this 
winter. This room is not comfortable, and I 
have no other to give you.” 

“Oh, I’m perfectly satisfied,” he replied. “It’s 
the best room I ever had in my life. I didn’t 
come here to go away.’ 

Evidently there was no getting rid of him, and 
he was allowed to stay. 

After he gained his point he settled down to 
business, and asked some of the students to help 
him with his lessons in the evenings. They 
formed a syndicate of six. That was good old 
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Dr. Hamlin’s way, so none of the boys found it 
a burden to help him one evening in a week. 
It was a success on both sides; the boys were pa- 
tient and kind, and the newcomer was as pains- 
taking and persevering in his lessons as in other 
things, so that he made great progress. 

After some weeks he asked to be examined to 
enter the preparatory class. 

“Do you expect,” asked the President, “to 
compete with those boys who have many weeks 
the start of you? . And,” he continued, “you 
can’t go into class in sheep-skins, all the boys 
would ery ‘ baa.” 

“Yes, sir, I know,” he said; “but the boys 
have promised to help me out. One will give 
me a coat, another a trousers, and so on.” 

Nothing could keep back a boy like that, who 
overcame all the obstacles in his way. 

After the examination, the President said to 
Professor Long: 

“Can that boy get into that class?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “ But that class can’t 
get into that boy.” 

It was not all plain sailing yet. Although he 
had passed the examination he had no money, 
and the rules of the college required each student 
to pay two hundred dollars a year. That wasa 
uestion in mathematics that puzzled the good 

resident. 

“I wish,” said Professor’ Long, “that the col- 
lege would hire this boy to help me in the labora- 
tory and give him a hundred dollars a year. He 
has proved himself very deft and neat in help- 
ing me there, and it would give me much more 
time for other things.” 

So he became the Professor’s assistant, and 
was perfectly delighted with his good fortune. 
But where was the other hundred coming from ? 

President Washburn sent an account of his 

verty and great desire for an education to Dr. 
Hamlin, the ex-President of Robert College, 
who wasin America. The Doctor told the story 
to afriend one day, and she was so much in- 
terested that she said : 

“TI would like to give the other hundred.” 

And that’s the way he gained the wish of his 
heart. 

He proved the truth of the old saying, that 
“where there is a will there isa way.” But his 
way was so hedged in that no boy without a 
strong will and great perseverance would have 
found it. 

Of course such a boy would succeed. To-day 
he is head master of one of the schools in his 
own country. 


Canaan, Ancient and Modern. 


BY CANON H. B. TRISTRAM. 

The first glimpse which history gives of the 
land of Canaan is to be found in the story of the 
wandering of Abraham and the pastoral patri- 
archs. What the land must then have appeared 
to the travellers from the East we may infer 
from examining the fragments, scarcely touched 
by the profane hands of the builder or the colo- 
nist, which remain in the eastern parts of the 
country in Gilead and Bashan. From Damascus 
to Egypt there are but two towns of any import- 
ance,—Es-Salt (Ramoth-gilead) and Kirak, the 
ancient Kir, or Kir Moab. These and a few 
villages comprise the whole settled population. 
No terraces scarp the hill-sides. Only here and 
there are the open plains disturbed by the plow. 
Scattered timber, more park-like than forest, 
clothes the mountain in irregular clumps from 

ase to summit. The date-palm still waves in 
the Jordan valley, on the east side. The balm- 
of-Gilead, the arbutus, sweet bay, and oleaster, 


cover the lower ranges. Above them, as we 
ascend, we find the olive ; higher up the evergreen 
oak or ilex, then the Turkey oak ; while clumps 
of pine, about identical with the Scotch fir, crown 
the summit of Gilead. In the open glades the 
nomad Arab pitches his black tent, while his 
flocks and herds, camels, sheep, and goats, with 
a few horned cattle, depasture the neighborhood, 
and disturb the gazelles and deer which at other 
times browse unmolested. The only cultivated 
land consists of unfenced patches round the 
towns and villages. 

Such must have been the character and such 
the inhabitants of western Canaan when Abraham 
first pitched in the plain of Shechem. Fair 
indeed, and lovely, must that land of promise 
have looked to the eyes of the pilgrims just come 
from the bare and monotonous plains of Meso- 
potamia, as they threaded its labyrinths of well- 
wooded hills and narrow valleys with their purl- 
ing brooks, and camped among the exuberant 
verdure of the moist plains. We find but few 
traces of towns or cities at that early epoch,— 
only Shechem and Hebron in Canaan proper. A 
dense population cultivated the seething tropical 
valley of the Jordan, and the shores of the Dead 
Sea. Phenicians and Philistines fringed the 
coast-line with their settlements. But these did 
not touch the Canaanite who was then in the 
land. The Canaanites were scarcely yet an or- 
ganized nation, like their neighbors. They seem 
to have been rather a collection of village com- 
munities, who recognized the supremacy of the 
Hittite invaders. The country was not lawless. 
It was the highway of the great commercial route 
or caravan road between the empires of Chaldzea 
and Egypt, and the few allusions in Scripture 
point to industrious and peaceful communities. 
Such certainly were Shechem and Hebron. 

Recent research has cast a flood of light on 
the movements of the Hittites who then ruled at 
Hebron; and we know from Egyptian records 
that, not long before the time of Abraham, they 
had pushed from northern Syria, halted for some 
little time at Hebron, and then moved on to 
Egypt, where they established for some genera- 
tions the dynasty of the Hyksos or shepherd 
kings. Hence the significance of that passing 
remark in Numbers 13: 22: “Now Hebron was 
built seven years before Zoan in Egypt.” Zoan 
was the capital of the Hyksos dynasty, and the 
Hittites had paused seven years at Hebron before 
making their further advance. Through this 
country Midianite traders could conduct their 
caravans of precious merchandise without danger. 
The pastoral chieftain from beyond the Euphrates 
could lead his flocks where he would, so long as 
he refrained from interfering with the wells, the 
earliest kind of real property in history; for 
cultivation had not yet extended beyond the 
environs of the few settlements. That, in these, 
land was of considerable value, is shown by the 
purchase of the burying-ground of Machpelah 
from Ephron,—the first legal conveyance re- 
corded in history. 

Very different was the state of Canaan four 
hundred and fifty years later, when conquered 
by Joshua. The population must have increased 
enormously. The whole country was thickly 
studded with walled towns. Places which, like 
Bethel, had been but a name in the days of 
Abraham were now considerable cities. Scrip- 
ture gives but one incidental hint of the changes 
which had occurred meanwhile. Hebron and 
KirjathSepher, which had been Hittite in the 
time of the patriarchs, were now Amorite, and 
the name of the latter changed to Debir; while 
in Joshua’s time, the Hittites were found in the 


mountains. The Egyptian annals explain this. 
A century before the Exodus, the Shepherd, or 
Hyksos, dynasty having been overthrown, Thoth- 
mes III., and after him Rameses II., prosecuted 
great campaigns against the Hittites, invading 
Canaan and Syria, driving their hereditary foes 
out of Hebron, and overrunning the country as 
far as the Euphrates, but making no permanent 
conquests. 

The period before Thothmes was the epoch of 
Canaanite development ; for we find in the Egyp- 
tian records, a list of over a hundred places sub- 
mitting, given in the same topographical order 
in which the names occur in the book of Joshua. 
With the exception of a few strongholds, and 
some remote and inaccessible districts, the Is- 
raelites occupied the walled towns and the villages 
built by the Canaanites, and completed the sub- 
duing or terracing of the hill-side, which their 
predecessors had begun. It was this terracing, 
which, in its ultimate results, has reduced the 
country to the state in which we now see it. 
From the density of the population every foot of 
ground was valuable. The hill-sides were girdled 
with terraces, like flights of steps, from the base 
to the crest of each rounded knoll, on the top of 
which was perched the little town. The primeval 
forest everywhere disappeared, and its place was 
taken by the precious olive tree, the evergreen 
foliage of which attracted the spring showers. 
Along the edges of the terraces ran little cement- 
ed channels, which conducted the rainfall to the 
cisterns with which the whole country is honey- 
combed. On each step of the terraces, corn in 
spring, and a second crop of vegetables in sum- 
mer, were raised ; while fig-trees occupied every 
corner, and the vine was trailed over every stone- 
heap. The land was utilized as it is in Malta 
to-day. 

But, in after ages, war and neglect have done 
their work. We have no reason to believe that 
the material prosperity of the country ever suf- 
fered more than temporary checks from the 
wars and captivities till the final destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Even after this, though 
the Jew was driven out,a considerable population 
remained, till the ruthless devastation and mas- 
sacres by Chosroes, the Persian invader, A. D. 
594, swept the land with the besom of destruction. 
The olive-trees, at least those which had been 
spared by Titus, were cut down. With them 
disappeared the fertility of the land. There 
was no man left to repair the terraces or keep 
open the water-channels. Over the treeless hills 
the clouds in spring passed without shedding 
their showers, while the winter rains, descending 
in impetuous torrents, soon washed down the 
terrace embankments, and carried the earth into 
the-valleys, leaving the rocky sides barren and 
bare, while the hollows were choked to a depth 
of many feet with rich alluvial soil. Thus by 
the reckless wickedness of man has God’s curse 
been accomplished. 

Yet as after some great flood, we find in nooks 
and corners some waifs and strays of what existed 
before, stranded in the eddies of the backwater ; 
and as the waves of successive invasions of India 
have stranded on the hills and in the secluded 
valleys the remains of the Dravidians and other 
earlier races, so it has been in Canaan. The 
Israelite indeed has utterly disappeared ; for the 
few Jews to be found in colonies in Jerusalem 
and some of the towns are all immigrants who 
have returned since the time of the Crusades 
from Spain or Germany or Poland. But while 
the nomad population of the plains is of Arab 
descent from the followers of the Khalif Omar, 
and the fellaheen, or agricultural population of 
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the villages is of Syrian origin, the descendants 
of the Christian settlers after Constantine, we 
find traces of the old Canaanite or Hittite, in the 
retired mountain villages east of the central 
ridge, to be recognized by their somewhat Ethio- 

ian physiognomy, and by some old heathen 
focal customs, such as sacrificing under a sacred 
tree or “ grove” on the hill-top at the new moon; 
while in the southeast of Judea at Beit-Jibreen 
(or Gath) we have traces of the old Philistines 
in the large flat-featured race, quite distinct from 
any others in the land. It is interesting to note 
that these relics of the aboriginal races are found 
just in the districts which we learn, from Judges 
1., were never thoroughly subdued by Israel.— 
S. S. Times. 





we had kept him a month or more, I found a crip- 
pled gosling down by the brook in the pasture, and 
as an act of kindness to the poorsufferer I killed it, 
(“The mercies of the wicked are cruel”) and then I 
thought it would make a dainty morsel for wolfy, 
so I took it and dropped it into his box After 
smelling it over for a moment he tore it in pieces 
and ate it greedily. The change it wrought on 
him was wonderful. He was at once more wild 
and fierce than we had ever seen him. He would 
growl and snap at us, and cowering away into 
the darkest corner of his kennel, would glare at 
us with eyes that seemed almost blazing with 
hate, and it was only after two or three days of 
more civilized diet that he regained his good 
temper. Several times we tried the experiment 
of giving him raw flesh, or blood, and always 
with the same result. He would always try to 
run away if left long at liberty, and never showed 
much signs of affection or obedience to any one. 

Late in the fall when he was pretty well grown 
he made good his escape, and through that whole 
winter he was the pest of the neighborhood ; he 
had learned enough of civilized ways to be able 
to evade every effort to capture or to kill him, 
as well as to find his way to the good things of 
the barnyards and chicken roosts. He was re- 
markably shrewd, but one luckless night the 
next spring, while on a visit to a neighboring 
hen-roost, he stepped into the jaws of a trap set 
for him, and when morning came, the good 
woman of the house found him there, and she 
was so ovérjoyed at his misfortune, that without 
waiting to call help she seized a hoe that stood 
near, and with it put an end to his career. 

Beavers were sometimes, though rarely, found 
along some of the streams of central Iowa as late 
as 1868. I believe it was in the summer of that 
year that I had occasion to visit the little town 
of Fairfax, a few miles southwest of Cedar 
Rapids. I was travelling on foot, and approaced 
it across the beautiful rolling prairie south of the 
Cedar River. From the summit of a high ridge 
overlooking the valley of Prairie Creek before 
me, and that of the river on my right hand, with 
thickly wooded and low hills beyond it, I saw 
the little village of my destination, just across a 
curve in the valley, while the road leading to 
it wound tediously around among fields and 
meadows, and by pretty farms, but I was already 
weary with long walking, and decided to leave 
the beaten track, and save a few tired steps by 
crossing the fields and woods and stretches of open 
prairie in a more direct line. I was soon plunging 
through the hazel thicket that fringed a grove of 
small timber that shaded some rough land over 
which I made my way as best I could, then 
entered the nearly level valley where the trees 
were larger and less cumbered with underbrush. 
In a little while I found myself upon the banks 
of the stream but unable to cross it. While fol- 
lowing its sinuous course in search of a crossing, 
I came most unexpectedly upon the recent work 
of a small colony of beavers. There were perhaps 
a dozen or more trees and bushes cut down, some 
were fallen into the water while others lay upon 
the bank. There were several of them ten to 
twelve inches through, and one ash tree fully 
fifteen inches in diameter was cut almost down, 
but had been abandoned. It leaned so that it 
would have fallen from the creek and been of 
no use to them, and I wondered if some shrewd 
old animal had discovered this fact and stopped 
the waste of labor. The largest trees, and the 
greatest number were ash, though other varieties 
had also been cut. 

I was surprised at the large size and regular 
form of many of the chips they had taken out. 


They had made deep cuts with their chisel-like 
teeth, above and below, often two and three 
inches apart, then taken hold in the middle and 
torn out quite a good sized piece. I saw nothi 

of the animals themselves and only knew of the 
workmen by their chips, and their work; and] 
suppose that they had been intruded upon and 
killed or driven away a few days before my 
accidental visit to their clearing. I found 9 
place where I could cross the creek, and rather 
reluctantly left this interesting scene and wag 
soon on the track of the C. & N. W. R. R, 
which I followed to the village a mile farther up 
the stream. T. E. Bunny. 
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For “The Friend.” 

From some correspondence which took place 
in 1683 between Friends in Holland and Stephen 
Crisp, also with the Morning Meeting in London, 
it appears that some proceedings were on foot 
with the Government of Holland for legalizing 
the marriages of Friends on their agreeing to 
give notice to the civil magistrate (before the mar- 
riage as well as afterwards) of the solemnization, 

Some of the Friends in Holland serupled as to 
the previous notice ; and the advice of the Morning 
Meeting was requested. The answer was to this 
effect :—that “it was not inconsistent with Truth’s 
testimony to certify the magistrate both before and 
after the marriage—all things having first passed 
with clearness through the meetings of Friends.” 
“ We have been willing from the beginning,” writes 
George Whitehead on this occasion, “that our 
marriages should be made known to the magis- 
trates.” The Morning Meeting further remarks, 
“ For though we cannot allow the right of marrying 
to the civil magistrate, yet his right to take cog- 
nizance of offenders, covenant breakers, &c., has 
always been our testimony. ‘Therefore, Friends 
being free to impart the simple knowledge of their 
intentions will rather bespeak their innocency and 
clearness from all violations of contracts, clan- 
destine proceedings, &c., than the refusal of such 
notice, and surely we would have our innocency 
appear both before marriage and after.” 

It was thought this extract might be interesting 
in view of somewhat recent legislation in Penn- 
sylvania on the subject of marriage and the 
action of our Meeting for Sufferings in relation 
thereto—of the propriety of which some Friends 
appear to have had some doubt. 



























































For “f The Friend.’”’ 
Memories of the Prairies. 


Prairie wolves were quite numerous in the new 
settlements, and their depredations frequent on 
the poorly protected poultry and flocks, and even 
upon the young and weak, of the herds of cattle ; 
but a vigorous war has been waged against them, 
stimulated by a bounty of from two and a half to 
five dollars per scalp, and though yet far from 
being exterminated, their number is insignificant. 
They are eminently a prairie animal, and are 
seldom, if ever, found in the deep woods. I have 
heard old hunters say that they could not be 
driven into the “timber,” and that they would 
permit themselves to be rode down and taken 
rather than take shelter in the near woods, but 
I know this is not entirely true, for they delight 
to hide in the small prairie groves and to skulk 
along the bushy borders of the woodland. There 
was another larger and more fierce variety of 
wolves inhabited the timber. The cry of the 
prairie wolf consists of three sharp barks, the 
last one prolonged into a long lonesome howl, 
and in early times it could be heard in some 
direction on almost any still night. They also 
had a curious habit of gathering into small com- 
panies, and amusing themselves by joining in a 
most ludicrous sort of concert. They would all 
at once break forth and bark, and howl, and 
whine, and yelp, and chew it all up together into 
a medley of mixed sounds impossible to describe, 
giving one a greatly exaggerated notion of the 
number of wolves in the*pack. I well remember 
one time when I was travelling alone until very 
late into the night, as I passed between two 
small groves that were separated by a bit of low 
lying prairie, along which my road led, there 
was such a chorus broke forth from the shadowy 
side of the grove above me, and such a torrent 
of mingled sounds as then startled the still air, I 
scarcely think ten lusty boys just let loose from 
school could equal. I was not a stranger to this 
kind of serenade, and knew quite well how 
deceiving it was; but this time I felt quite sure 
there were about half-a-dozen in the pack. When 
I approached to within twelve or fifteen yards of 
them they left their place in the shadow of the 
grove, trotting across the road before me, and 
resumed their discord in a meadow on the other 
side, and to my astonishment there were just two 
of them. 

In the summer of 1854, a neighbor who lived 
in a part of the same house we occupied, on his 
return home one evening brought with him a 
young prairie wolf. He was a smart pretty 
little fellow, and soon became quite an interesting 
pet. We fed him on bits of bread and milk with 
ee some stray pieces of cooked meat, and 

e grew nicely and was as playful as any pup; 
but had a spice of wild nature always about him, 
that made him a favorite with us all. One day after 





Natural History, Science, &c. 


Extraordinary Reason in a Mastiff—J. M. 
Buckley in The Christian Advocate relates the 
following anecdote, the truth of which he took 
pains to have confirmed by the person who 
owned the dog :— 

Harold Dollner, a native of Denmark, and for 
many years Consul-General of Denmark in this 
city, and a portion of the time acting Minister 
for that kingdom, and well-known to business 
men as the head of the firm of Dollner, Potter, 
& Co., of New York, for many years resided in 
Brooklyn in a kind of rus in urbe—a mansion of 
the old style, situated on Washington Avenue, 
in the midst of what, for a city, are large grounds. 
He always took a great interest in his flowers, 
trees, and vegetables, and in the heart of the 
city raised the very finest pumpkins. He also 
kept two or three dogs; one a house dog, another 
of the spaniel variety, and the third a powerful 
mastiff. The mastiff was always chained near 
the stable, and not far from the rear entrance to 
the premises. 

In a certain autumn the pumpkins which 
were produced in his garden were of such extra 
ordinary size and beauty that they excited the 
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cupidity of a person who stole two of the largest 
of, them and took them to the Horticultural Ex. 
hibition, where he entered them as his own, and 
actually took the premium for them. This so 
raised Dollner’s indignation that he instructed 
his gardener to take off the largest of those which 
remained and deposit them in the cellar lest they 
also should be stolen. At the same time he told 
him to set the mastiff loose, so that if any body 
else came in at night to steal the pumpkins the 
dog would attack him, Pursuant to this order 
the gardener worked all the afternoon taking off 
the finest of the pumpkins, which he carried up 
one by one, piling them near the cellar door until 
he had finished, when he conveyed them into the 
cellar. About sunset he unchained the mastiff. 

This dog had watched the performance of the 
gardener, and during the night he gnawed off 
the largest of the remaining pumpkins and car- 
ried them one by one to the cellar door, where 
he piled them up and stood guard over them 
until the next morning, when as the cook arose 
and opened the kitchen door, with an expression 
of great delight the animal wagged his tail, 
looked up for approbation and went away. The 
next night he gnawed off everything from the 
size of a hazel-nut upward and carried them to 
the cellar door as before. A few days afterward, 
when the person suspected of having stolen the 
pumpkins, who had always been friendly with 
him, entered, the mastiff sprang upon him with 
the utmost rage. 


and Penzoldt. In an empty room of some two 
hundred and thirty cubic meters capacity and 
tightly closed, a small quantity of the particular 
substance to be detected was thoroughly mixed 
with the air, and the observer then admitted. 
Among the different substances which were tested 
in this manner it was found that the very smallest 
amount recognizable was .01 of a milligram of 
mereaptan. This quantity diffused through the 
room sufficed to make its distinctive character 
appreciable in the small volume of air coming 
in contact with the nerves of the nose, from 
which it was estimated that the 1-460,000,000 
part of a milligram of fhis substance was recog- 
nizable—an infinitesimal quantity, passing con- 
ception, but which science declares to be a fact. 


Cheap Sodium.—lIt is said that by the use of 
carbide of iron and an improved form of furnace, 
the metal sodium can be produced at a very low 
cost. If the process prove successful, it will 
enable the chemist to produce aluminium cheaply 
from the clay which everywhere abounds. Alu- 
minium has properties which render it very 
valuable in the arts. 
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Items. 


—New Saints.—Two hundred and sixty-one new 
English saints will be added to the calendar on the 
occasion of the Pope’s Jubilee. They will consist of 
the English martyrs from the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth century. Well, if Protestants were to es- 
tablish an order of saints, and include all those that 
the Roman Catholic Church slew because they 
would not submit to it, there would be, at a mod- 
erate calculation, more than one saint for every 
second of time in the year.—Christian Advocate. 


—The Missionary and the Fog.—An illustration of 
popular ignorance and superstition in China, is fur- 
nished by a correspondent of one of the papers, who, 
writing from Nanking, on 16th of Second Month, 
says: “One of the missionaries had occasion to send 
for an official on the night of the 14th inst. to dis- 
perse a crowd which had gathered at his gate clam- 
oring to have him come out and clear away the fog, 
which was very dense, and which they claimed he 
had brought on.” The Shunpao mentions that on 
the night of the 13th the city of Nanking was en- 
veloped in a dense fog, and the street lamps, which 
were 100 feet above the ground, were invisible. On 
the following night the fog was accompanied by the 
smell of sulphur, which caused the inhabitants to 
fear that there was a conflagration. It, however, 
disappeared in about two hours. 


—Ritualistic Troubles.— On a recent occasion, 
rather an extraordinary scene was witnessed at St. 
John the Baptist’s Church, Liverpool. The vicar, 
as he entered, was seen to carry a lighted taper in 
his hand. He immediately lit the candles on the 
altar. The church-wardens, who were sitting in 
front of the chancel rails, stepped forward and put 
out the lights. The vicar lit the candles a second 
time, and as soon as they were lit the church- 
wardens advanced and blew out the lights. The 
vicar did not light them a third time. The service 
then proceeded without ‘altar lights.’ ” 

The Independent says :—“ The ritualistic contro- 
versy has reached Australia, and is greatly disturb- 
ing the Anglican communion. A reredos in the 
cathedral at Sydney is an object of concerted attack, 
and the introduction of candles in churches is bit- 
terly opposed. ‘What,’ said one of the bishops to 
a ritualistic clergyman, ‘will it profit if we gain 
a candle and lose a soul.’ ” 


—The Prohibition Cause.—The Baltimore Sun in 
commenting upon the increased interest manifested 
by the people of the United States in the Temper- 
ance question, calls attention to the gradual in- 
crease of the strength of the Prohibition Party, as 
manifested by the votes cast at the different elec- 
tions; and adds: “It must be borne in mind that 
the present Prohibition Party has neveras yet polled 
more than asmall percentage of what may be 
fairly called the Prohibition vote. As tested by the 


result of the votes on the Constitutional Amend- 
ments in various States, and by the votes cast in 
Local Option contests, there must be from 30 to 40 
per cent. of the people of the country who are 
willing to have the liquor traffic declared illegal.” 
































—Sectarian Influence.—State Superintendent of 
Instruction Draper, of New York, decides, in a case 
of appeal involving the question whether teachers 
englaned in a public school supported by public 
moneys, who wear a distinct sectarian garb and ad- 
dress one another by the term “Sister” are not in 
effect exerting sectarian influence which ought to 
be prohibited, that they are. He says: 


“The conclusion is irresistible that these things 
may constitute a much stronger sectarian or de- 
nominational influence over the minds of the chil- 
dren than the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, or 
the reading of the Scriptures at the opening of the 
schools, and yet these things have been prohibited, 
whenever objections have been offered, by the rulings 
of this department, from the earliest days, because 
of the purpose enshrined in the hearts of the people, 
and embedded in the fundamental law of the State, 
that the public school system shall be kept altogether 
free from matters not essential to its primary pur- 
pose, and dangerous to its harmony and efficiency 
— The Independent. 
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There is, perhaps, no one feature in the modern 
departure from the principles of Friends, which 
for convenience sake, may be termed the “ fast 
movement,” which seems to us so subversive of 
the whole system of Quakerism; and to be 
fraught with so many destructive consequences 
to our profession, and indeed to the spread of 
the Truth in the earth, as the employment of 
paid pastors and ministers by our meetings. 
Whatever plausible excuses and arguments may 
be adduced in its support, having paid preachers 
is a revival of the system of “ hireling ministry,” 
which was so earnestly opposed and condemned 
by Friends in their beginning. 

The testimony we have received as to the 
practical working of locating and paying minis- 
ters, corresponds with what might reasonably be 
anticipated as the result. The settled “pastor” 
feels that the people who pay him, expect him 
to preach to them; and he accordingly in large 
measure assumes the control of the meeting, pre- 
pares himself with a subject and line of thought 
before coming, so that he may not be compelled 
to disappoint these expectations ; and introduces 
or encourages singing and reading the Scriptures 
as means of interesting the people and employ- 
ing the time when he is not speaking. There is 
little opening left for the development of true 
spiritual gifts in the members of a meeting so 
presided over ; for there is but little opportunity 
for that reverent waiting upon the Lord in silent 
adoration, which is an essential element in divine 
worship, and in the exercise of which the mind 
is enabled to hear the still small voice of Christ, 
and receives strength to obey his commands. 

If a Friend, ten years ago, had predicted that 
by this time so many of the more fluent speakers 
would be paid and stationed among the more 
wealthy congregations of Friends, as is now the 
case ; that the practice would find numerous in- 
fluential advocates amongst professed members 
of the Society ; and that the action of pastoral 
committees of several of the Yearly Meetings 
would substantially justify this course ; he would 
have been regarded as a false prophet, or at least 
as one unnecessarily alarmed. But the practice 
has become so widely spread, that the lack of 


Power of the Imagination.—There can be little 
doubt that much of the distress resulting from ab- 
stinence from an accustomed stimulant, whatever 
it be, is due to imagination ; and in some cases, 
victims of the habit have cured themselves by the 
exertion of a strong determination to take no 
more. In a large number of cases, however, the 
indulgence has produced a complete paralysis of 
will-power ; and then some method of judicious 
medical treatment is necessary, although even 
then success does not always follow. An account 
of an ingenious mode of effecting the cure of a 
long-indulged opium habit is given in the Medical 
World by Dr. R. H. Dalton. The patient was 
first allowed for a week to take her usual quantity 
of morphine in the form of a mixture containing 
also five drops of nux vomica and one-quarter 
grain quinine in each dose, and colored with 
tincture of lavender. Then, for twenty weeks, 
the amount of morphine was lessened every seven 
days by one-twentieth, and, at the same time, the 
tincture increased by one drop and the quinine 
by one-quarter grain at each change, until the 
morphine was left entirely out. In the meantime, 
however, the quinine was not augmented after 
the ninth week, but ten drops of elixir of vitriol 
added to each dose taken afterward. The dim- 
inution of morphia was minute and gradual ; and, 
the taste being the same, the patient was unable 
to detect any change whatever during the four 
months’ treatment. As soon as Dr. Dalton 
became satisfied that the habit was entirely in 
the mind, he announced that she had not taken 
a particle of morphine for two weeks. As soon 
as she understood this, the spell was broken, 
and she wanted no more morphine. Her health 
had become very much improved, and her grati- 
tude seemed unbounded. Dr. Dalton thinks that, 
if recourse to stimulants be prevented during 
the cure of this opium habit, any physician may 
succeed with this plan.—British and Colonial 
Druggist. 


Delicacy of Sense of Smell—The extreme deli- 
cacy of the sense of smell in man has been shown 
by a series of interesting experiments by Fischer 











































means to pay with seems to be the principal 
obstacle to its further progress in those sections 
of the country where the fast movement has had 
full sway. A year or more ago, an advocate of 
this movement asserted (if we remember cor- 
rectly) that there were then not less than 20 
such preachers located in this manner ; and the 
number is probably now considerably increased. 

In connection with this subject, a minister in 
one of the Larger Bodies in the West, spoke of 
one of the effects which the system their meet- 
ings are now pursuing, had upon the smaller 
meetings. The paying and location of so many 
of the speakers, he said, had materially lessened 
the frequency with which the meetings generally 
were visited by travelling ministers. The small 
meetings especially were neglected ; and he be- 
lieved that among such would be found an open 
door for those who might be drawn by the love 
of the Gospel, and qualified and commissioned 
by the Head of the Church to gather the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. 


The author of the lately published Essay on 
“The Theatre,’ has taken the initial steps to 
have it published in France. Jules Paradon, 
of Nismes, and Samuel Combe, of Montmeyran, 
feel much interested in the matter, the former 
having undertaken to get the Essay translated 
into French. This translation is now ready. J. 
Paradon suggests an edition of 5000 copies, to 
be sent to ministers, editors, libraries, and to 
other suitable places and persons throughout the 
country. Several hundred dollars will be needed 
for the purpose. The author hastendered moneys 
(including the profits of past sales,) in his hands, 
for the object stated, but has probably but an 
eighth part of the sum required. Friends who 
may wish to further this matter, may send their 
contributions to Josiah W. Leeds, 528 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. While the theatre is patron- 
ized in France by people who make a profession 
of religion, even more than it is here, yet it may 
be that so awful an event as the recent burning of 
the great theatre in Paris, with the accompanying 
sacrifice of so many lives, may produce a sober- 
ness and a disposition to heed the facts concern- 
ing the real tendency of stage entertainments, 
such as was probably the result in this country 
subsequent to the memorable destruction of the 
Richmond ( Va.) theatre. 


Several communications addressed to the Edi- 
tor of “The Friend” have been received during 
the past three weeks, which his absence from 
home has prevented him from attending to. He 
has now returned, and makes this explanation, 
that his correspondents may not feel that they 
have been improperly neglected. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The public debt statement shows 
a reduction during the Fifth Month of $8,888,997. 
Total cash in the Treasury, $466,269,526. 

William A. Wheeler, ex-Vice President of the 
United States, died on the 4th instant, at his home in 
Malone, New York. He was in the 68th year of his 
age. 

— Mercur, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, died on the morning of the 6th inst., 
at the residence of his son, at Wallingford. He was 
born in 1818. 

According to the Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, the 
fire waste record for 1887, in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, promises to be the heaviest ever 
known, already exceeding that for the corresponding 
period in 1886, by about twenty per cent. and steadily 
growing. A peculiar feature of the situation is that 
the great bulk of the property now being reduced to 
ashes, is what underwriters class as the choicest risks, 
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while the kind usually counted extra hazardous and 
insured only at the highest rates, if written at all, is 
escaping destruction. 

An earthquake shock which “ seemed like an under- 
ground explosion of great severity,” was felt at James- 
town, New York, at ten o’clock in the morning of Fifth 
Month 31st. Many people ran out of their houses in 
alarm. Another shock of earthquake was felt at Ben- 
son, Arizona, at 11.55 on the 5th instant. 

San Francisco papers complain of the extent to 
which the use of profane and vulgar language is per- 
mitted on the streets of that city, and charge that the 
police, instead of being champions of decency and good 
manners, often offend in the same way. 

All the hotel keepers in Council Bluffs, Iowa, have 
been summoned to show why injunctions should not be 
granted against them, and all the owners of property 
where saloons are still running are being arrested and 
placed under bonds of $700 each to appear in the Dis- 
trict Court for contempt. 

Prohibition is expected to carry all the counties in 
Dakota, outside the Black Hills, next fall. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 352, 
which was 43 less than during the previous week, 
and 8 more than during the corresponding period 
last year. Of the foregoing, 188 were males and 164 
females; and the same number of adults and minors: 
41 died of consumption; 36 of diseases of the heart; 
22 of convulsions ; 19 of pneumonia; 18 of debility, and 
12 of marasmus. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 1093; 4’s, registered, 1283; 
coupon, 129}; currency 6’s, 123 a 134. 

Cotton was quiet but firm, at 11% cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Feed was weak, with liberal supplies and a light de- 
mand. Sales of 1 car medium winter bran at $15.50; 
1 car good do. do., $16; 1 car prime do. do., at $16.75, 
and 1 car choice Southern do., at $17 per ton. Quo- 
tations: Bran, western winter, choice , $17; do., do. 
medium to prime, $15.50 a $16.75; bran, spring, $15 
a $16. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was steady, under moderate 
offerings, but demand was confined to the immediate 
wants of the home trade. Sales of 125 barrels Penn- 
sylvania roller, straight, at $4.35; 375 barrels Ohio, 
straight, at $4.50 a $4.55 ; 500 barrels winter patent, at 
$4.75 a $5; 200 sacks Minnesota, clear, at $3.80 per 196 
lbs. ; 125 barrels Minnesota, straight, at $4.65, and 500 
barrels do., patent, at $4.85 a $5. Rye flour was dull 
and weak at $2.65 a $2.85 per barrel as to quality ; 100 
barrels fair sold at $2.65. 

Grain.—Wheat has advanced slightly; No. 2 red 
closing at 96} cts. bid and 963 cts. asked. Corn was 
nominal; No. 2 mixed closing at 46} cts. bid and 47 cts. 
asked. Oats were dull but steady, No. 2 white closing 
at 363 cts. bid and 37 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were 4c. higher, at 3} a 5} cts. 

Sheep were jc. higher, at 2 a 4} cts. Fall lambs, 
were active, at 4a 5} cts. Spring lambs, were active, 
at 6 a 93 cts. 

Hogs were }c. lower ; Western, at 7 a 7} cts. 
at 63 cts. 

Fore1Gn.—The inaugural conference of the Radical 
Union was opened on the Ist instant, at Birmingham, 
by Joseph Chamberlain. A resolution was passed in 
favor of the largest possible extension of local govern- 
ment to Ireland, subject to the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament and the protection of the Protestant 
minority. 

W. E. Gladstone has been making a tour in Wales. 
At Swansea, on the 4th instant, one hundred thousand 
Welshmen, wearing rosettes and bearing banners and 
accompanied by numerous bands of music, marched in 
a procession, after which they were addressed for an 
hour by the orator. He advocated the question of 
Welsh disestablishment being decided by the Welsh 
people themselves. 

The Sultan of Turkey has ceded the Island of Cyprus 
to England. 

A final estimate of the victims of the burning of the 
Opera Comique, places the number at 130, including 
the remains of forty persons which were found in the 
ruins, but which were so badly burned as to be un- 
recognizable. 

A despatch from Berlin, dated Sixth Mo. 5th, says: 
During a circus performance at Neschen last evening 
a storm arose ot a portion of the roof of the circus 
structure was blown off. The pendant lamps hanging 
from the roof were broken, and the blazing petroleum 
poured down upon the heads of the people below. 
There were 2000 spectators, and a fearful panic arose. 
In the midst of the tumult one lightly-built wall of the 
structure fell in, and the whole building immediately 
collapsed. A large number of persons were burned, 
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and many trampled to death, and 300 others were more 
or less injured. 

Violent hailstorms have done immense damage jg 
the Temesvar and Buzias districts in Hungary. The 
distress increases hourly. Numerous lives have been 
lost. Entire herds of cattle have been drowned at 
Mako. The flood has reached Csnad County, and full 
50,000 acres of wheat land will soon be inund 
Csongard is submerged. It is calculated that 50,000 
families have been ruined by the floods. 

The Crown-Prince of Germany has undergone an 
operation for the removal of a small tumor from the 
entrance to the windpipe. Professor Virchow pro. 
nounces it to be non-malignant in its character. 

News has reached Merv, from Herat, that the Ghil- 
zais have defeated a thousand of the Ameer’s regular 
troops, and captured five guns and considerable bag. 
gage. Daharneil, the commander of the Ameer’s fo 
was captured and beheaded. The inhabitants of the 
province of Herat and the adjoining districts are great- 
ly excited over the success of the revolted tribe, and it 
is stated are ready to join the Ghilzais. News has been 
received from Herat that the Ameer of Afghanistan is 
in a critical position. He has withdrawn the garrisons 
of Herat and Balkh for the purpose of reinforcing the 
troops defeated in the recent encounter with the 
Ghilzais. 

The report that a voleano broke out in the Sierra 
Madre, near Piedras Verdas, Chihuahua, during the 
first of the recent earthquake shocks, is confirmed by 
exploring parties. A mass of molten lava is pouring 
down the mountain side, and extends ten miles from 
the crater. The heat prevents a nearer approach than 
three miles. 

The Dominion Senate has decided, by a vote of 30 
to 13, that a divorce obtained in the United States is 
of no effect in Canada, 


The annual public Meeting of the Socicty for Home 
Culture will be held at Friends’ Select School, No. 140 
North Sixteenth St., Philad’a, at 3 p. M., Seventh-day, 
Sixth Mo. 11th, 1887. 

The Secretary will report the work done by the 
students during the past year. There may also be ex- 
pected papers on observations made in the field, and 
a discussion as to the most feasible methods of aidin, 
and extending a practical interest in the Natu 
Sciences. 

Mary P. Exrxrnton, Secretary, 
325 Pine Street, Philad’a, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Tract Association have just published a four 
page tract, entitled, “Zulu, the Greek Chieftain.” 
Also the following old tracts from new plates, viz: 
“Charity and forgiveness”. . . . . . . 8 page 
“Example and testimony of the early Chris- 
tians on the subject of War,” . . . . 
“Christian Instruction in a conversation, as 
between a mother and her daughter,” 
“Sufferings of Richard Seller for his testi- 
mony againet War,” ....... 8 
“ Universality and eflicacy of Divine Grace,” 16 
“Brief Memoir of William Edmundson,” 
(abeidged) 2 2 es es oss 6 


WANTED, 

A Teacher to take charge of a school under the care 
of a committee of West Chester Preparative Meeting, 
Pa. ‘To enter upon her duties in the Ninth Mo. next, 

For further information please apply to 

JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD, or 
Puese D. Hoopes, 
West Chester, Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
7.02 and 9.03 morning trains from Broad St., to convey 
passengers to the School; and at other times when 
timely notice is sent to J.G. WriiiAMs, Supt. 
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Diep, at their late residence, in the village of 
Damascus, Ohio, on the evening of the 25th of Fourth 
Mo. 1887, Mary Ann Kirk, wife of Joel Kirk, of 
disease of the heart, aged nearly 74 years. Her de 
parture was quite unexpected at the time, but remark- 
ably easy, without sigh, groan or struggle ; leaving the 
comforting assurance with her family and friends that, 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, she was 
fitted for the change. 

, at her residence, Tuckerton, N. J., Fourth 
Mo. 2ist, 1887, Juprra 8. BARTLETT, in the ninetieth 
year of her age, a member of Little Egg Harbor 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





